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PRINCE   OF   THE   HUMANISTS
On the upper floor of Froben's house lived the man whose name
the literate mentioned with the deepest devotion, Erasmus of
Rotterdam, "prince of the humanists." He was the foremost
Latin authority, the most accomplished writer, the sharpest wit,
and a pious Christian as well. At first considered a friend of
the Reformation, he soon fell out with Luther and his sectarian
zealots. His religion was that of "Christ, Socrates, Plato, and
Seneca." The gospel of love, humanity, idealism, and tolerance
meant more to him than theological hair-splitting. Of humble
birth himself, he felt for the common man and hated feudal
lords and princes. This eminent man, however, was conceited
and hypochondriacal. It was natural for him to consult the doc-
tor who had cured his friend and patron. The consilium which
Paracelsus wrote for him, almost his only diagnosis that has
been preserved, is amazingly orthodox in content.
Despite the affinity of their opinions on many matters, Eras-
mus and Paracelsus differed in almost all other respects. One
was the most refined Latinist, the other sought to make his
coarse Swiss dialect a language of science. One was fastidiously
neat; the other wore an alchemist's smeared apron. One was a
master of innuendo, the other given to outspoken abuse. One
was the most balanced mind of his time, scrupulously weighing
each word, the other a mystic, rash of judgment and fond of
speculation. The one lived with books, the other considered life
the only book of value.
Necessarily their relations were cool. Their correspondence,
which has been preserved, discloses no mutual interest. Para-
celsus' letter is a sober diagnosis of Erasmus' ailment; Erasmus'
reply is a fine specimen of contemporary epistolary art: